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JESUS AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION 



CLAYTON R. BOWEN 

Professor of New Testament Interpretation, Meadville Theological School 



The following article by Professor Bowen is timely. We must either follow Jesus 
or accommodate him. To follow him we must first understand him. Social evolutions 
are not the end of his effort; they may be means to this end. What the church needs is 
to make the secondary purpose of Jesus serve the primary; the means, the end; the 
social; the spiritual. 



Ernst Troeltsch, in his great book, 
Social Teachings of the Christian Church 
(1012, pp. 44-45), speaks of discussions 
of this theme by " people who regard it as 
the historian's specific task to be wiser 
than his documents, and to consider 
everything else more probable, more 
possible, than what the sources say." 
In our time such persons rather fre- 
quently tell us that Jesus is to be under^ 
stood primarily as the prophet of a new 
economic order, as the spokesman of 
"the people" against "the lords," as 
the agitator of proletariat revolt, as 
the instigator of industrial revolution. 
He is described as a socialist, or as a 
syndicalist, or, at the other extreme, 
as an anarchist. Such statements, in 
one or another phrasing, with greater or 
less positiveness, are common in books, 
addresses, even in sermons. If all 
readers and hearers were also readers 
of the New Testament, no harm would 
be done, for one needs only to read the 
gospel account of Jesus to see how 
grotesque and unfounded is such a 
description. The social agitator Jesus 
is drawn, not from the gospels, nor from 
any historical source, but purely and 
simply from the sympathetic imagina- 
tion of the writer or speaker who so 



describes him. What Jesus was, accord- 
ing to history, is apparently unsatis- 
factory to these expounders; they there- 
fore assert him to have been that which 
they approve, by the simple exercise of 
their own will to believe that which has 
value for them, quite apart from the 
given data. Preference, not evidence, 
becomes the criterion of truth. 

It is possible to share the preference 
without making this use of it. To 
criticize such misdescriptions of Jesus 
is not to depreciate social reform, how- 
ever radical. One may enthusiastically 
cherish art, yet be unable to sit quietly 
under a description of St. Francis of 
Assisi as primarily a painter, like Fra 
Angelico. One may be devoted to 
music, yet resent an account of Raphael 
which makes him a composer, like 
Mozart. 

The more intelligent social writers, 
to be sure, protest against this perver- 
sion. Walter Rauschenbusch takes dis- 
tinct ground. "Jesus was not a social 
reformer of the modern type. Sociology 
and political economy were just as far 
outside the range of his thought as 
organic chemistry or the geography of 
America." Similar positions are taken 
by Shailer Mathews, Francis Peabody, 
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and Vida Scudder. Louis Wallis writes, 
in his valuable and objective Sociological 
Study of the Bible: 

The Old Testament prophets were not 
socialists, and .... the modern move- 
ments of radicalism can claim no sanction 
from the Hebrew Scriptures. Precisely the 
same truth holds with reference to the New 

Testament The Christian movement 

was not a campaign for social reform in the 
modern sense of the term. It is not as a 
revolutionary and radical movement that 
Christianity comes before the sociologist. 
.... The New Testament has no "social" 
outlook in the scientific sense of the term. 
It is an appeal to the individual, and it pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that when all 
individuals do right, the world will be re- 
formed Christianity is not a pro- 
gram of political and economic reform, but 
an inspiration to personal and social right- 
eousness. 

Yet the misapprehension still exists. 
Even Vida Scudder describes John the 
Baptist as "that picturesque social 
reformer." John was indeed the herald 
of a new world-order, to be miraculously 
established by the hand of God himself. 
But that his mission was in any real sense 
akin to present-day socialistic agitation 
is obviously untrue. He preached a 
baptism for the remission of sin as the 
absolute requisite for admission to God's 
kingdom. That is, his proclamation 
was essentially religious, and secondarily 
moral. Repent, was his cry, a cry di- 
rected to sinful human souls, to urge 
them to set their account right with 
God. He appealed to publicans and 
harlots, like the Salvation Army. The 
only definite counsels to his converts 
which have been preserved to us are 
significant. They commend charity to 
those who lack clothing and food, a 



charity which by alleviating the present 
situation is rightly judged inimical to 
the interests of social revolution. John 
forbids, further, theft, violence, denun- 
ciation, and striking for higher pay. 
This counsel to the soldiers is especially 
significant. "Extoft from no man by 
violence" is simply, "Do not resort 
to sabotage to gain your ends," and 
we hardly expect to find the modem 
social revolutionist counseling oppressed 
workers, "Be content with your wages." 
There is nothing in common between 
the messages of John and Giovanitti. 

Jesus begins with the declaration of 
the Baptist, "The kingdom of God is 
at hand." What is this kingdom ? An 
ideal republic? The social democracy 
of modern dreams? Not at all. It is 
an absolute monarchy; its essence as a 
form of government is the single domi- 
nance of God, all things and all men 
being subjected unto him. No rule of 
the people, but the sovereignty of God, 
is at hand. What then are Jesus' 
hearers bidden to do ? To revolt, to set 
about the renewal of the social order? 
They are again bidden to repent. This 
message is given primarily to the masses, 
the proletariat, who form always the 
chief part of Jesus' audience and follow- 
ing. He is speaking to precisely the 
people who are economically most in 
need; yet his counsel is not economic, 
but religious. He treats them as moral 
and spiritual personalities. They are 
poor; he says: Blessed are ye poor. 
They are in want of food; he says: 
Blessed are ye that hunger. He does 
not curse their poverty, he blesses them 
in it. Why? Because in it they are 
receptive to his message. The poor's 
is the kingdom of God, but how hardly 
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shall they that have riches enter therein. 
This is not denunciation of the rich 
because they are rich; Jesus does not 
exult because they are in danger of 
missing the kingdom. The one man 
whom Jesus is said in the Synoptic 
Gospels to have loved was a rich man, 
and the man's inability to prepare his 
soul was to Jesus a grief. His wrong 
was not that he was rich, but that he 
trusted in riches, and so was keeping 
himself out of the kingdom. It was a 
wrong, not to the poor, but to his own 
soul. He was, indeed, counseled to 
give his great possessions to the poor, 
those poor already pronounced blessed 
in their poverty, but this was not to 
make them rich instead of himself. It 
was so counseled, not for their sakes, 
but for his. Would they have been 
more blessed, in Jesus' sense, or less, 
had this fortune been turned over to 
them so that they were no longer poor ? 
Had it been so, the gospel story would 
have gone on to give us, not the glad- 
ness of many in passing from poverty 
to prosperous ease, but the joy in the 
presence of the angels over one sinner 
who gave his life to God. 

The Sermon on the Mount has been 
called a treatise on political economy, 
but to judge it as an economic utterance 
is almost ridiculous. Does the modern 
social reformer, addressing an audience 
of workingmen on their economic wel- 
fare, bid them take no thought for the 
morrow, to lay by no savings for the 
future, not to take thought for life or 
food or clothing, but to trust to the 
Providence that cares for grass, flowers, 
and birds ? The oft-quoted words, " Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon," be 
it remembered, were spoken not to the 



rich, the capitalists and money-kings to 
whom modern preachers apply them, 
but to the proletariat, to the same 
"multitudes" to whom had just been 
said in the same discourse "Blessed are 
ye poor." It is precisely the poor, who 
need money and economic goods so 
sorely, thinks Jesus, who are most in 
danger of making gods out of them. 
The whole utterance is religious; it 
means simply, "Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God and him only shalt thou 
serve." So with all Jesus' utterance; 
it is religious, not economic. It has 
social applications and values, as relig- 
ion has social values, but, as Weinel 
puts it, "it is not socially conceived, 
but religiously conceived." 

The unequal distribution of wealth 
was laid before Jesus in a concrete in- 
stance. "Lord, speak to my brother, 
that he divide the inheritance with me," 
is a demand often made upon Jesus in 
this twentieth century. His answer 
was, and would still be," Man, who made 
me a judge or a divider over you?" 
The demand to create bread was for 
him a solicitation of the evil one. Long 
ago it was written, "In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread"; long ago, 
also, " man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by the words of God." Jesus could 
be, would be, the word of God, the 
bread of life; to satisfy men's spiritual 
need was his mission, not to intensify 
their sense of economic need. To an 
oppressive government he did not coun- 
sel rebellion: "Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's." In no single 
instance is Jesus found in collision with 
the Roman government, not even at 
his death. The view that Jesus was 
executed by Rome as a social and polit- 
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ical revolutionist is a pure fiction, with 
no basis whatever in the record. The 
Roman governor Pilate reluctantly con- 
sented to order Jesus' execution simply 
because the Jewish Sanhedrists forced 
him into it. He perceived that for envy 
they had delivered him up, he insisted 
explicitly and repeatedly that he found 
no fault in Jesus, but he did not wish 
to alienate the Sanhedrin by the refusal 
of so insistent a demand, and finally 
yielded. Only as a tool was Rome 
brought into the matter at all; if the 
Jews had possessed the right of capital 
punishment, Pilate would not figure in 
the gospel story. That he is there 
through no initiative of his own is 
obvious. 

Nor is the Jewish thirst for Jesus' 
blood due in any measure to social revolt 
on his part. His unsparing criticism of 
their religious and moral practice, and 
that alone, brought him to his death. 
To say that he incited the slaves and the 
masses (the "working classes" are a 
modern magnitude) to rebellion against 
their masters is again pure fiction. Not 
only is this unsaid in the gospels; the 
precise contrary is said. Resist not 
evil; smitten on one cheek, turn the 
other; despoiled of coat, let cloak 
follow; meet enemies with love, and 
persecutors with prayer. One may 
doubt the practical value of these coun- 
sels if he will; he may not describe them 
as the utterance of a man fomenting 
rebellion and class-war. Yet these are 
the characteristic teachings. At Jesus' 
arrest he submitted without resistance; 
to the rash disciple who drew his blade 
he said; "Put up again thy sword into 
its place, for all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword." 



Once indeed Jesus had indulged in some 
violence; he had driven out the temple- 
traders. But this was no blow for social 
emancipation: the sordid traffic was 
an intolerable desecration of the church. 
Those most submissive to Jesus were 
not rebels or revolutionists of any type. 
At his arrest they all forsook him and 
fled; when we meet them again they 
are preachers; ready to be thrown into 
jail for their faith, but with no insur- 
gency against the civil or social order. 

Paul the great apostle has many 
counsels to men of various social classes: 
to masters, slaves, rich, poor, Greeks, 
Jews, children, women. Yet all these 
counsels take the existing social order 
for granted, and repress any suggestion 
for its overthrow. Let each man abide 
in that calling wherein he was called; 
the slave is to be content to remain a 
slave, even if a possibility of freedom 
presents itself; the woman is not to 
throw off the sign of her submission 
and assume equal social status with 
men. Let every soul be in subjection 
to the higher powers; they that rebel 
hall receive to themselves judgment . 
Ye must needs be in subjection, even for 
conscience' sake. Render to all their 
dues: tribute to whom tribute is due, 
custom to whom custom, fear to whom 
fear, honor to whom honor. Wives, 
be in subjection to your husbands; 
slaves, obey in all things them that are 
your masters. The man who gave his 
converts these and similar biddings, 
and sent the runaway slave Onesimus 
back to his master, whatever else we 
may think of him, is not the spokesman 
of social revolt. He is a preacher of 
religion. He proclaims the kingdom of 
God, like John and Jesus before him, 
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but he sees in that kingdom not primarily 
the satisfaction of economic needs, "not 
eating and drinking, but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the holy Spirit." 

John and Jesus and Paul as preachers 
of religion may not appeal to us ? Very 
well, let us be honest and say we do not 
care for John or Jesus or Paul, but let 
us not, by an act of our creative imagina- 
tion, invent an account of them as 
playing a r61e which does please us, and 
give that out as the real man. 

There are, of course, enormous social 
values in the religious message of these 
men; to live as any one of them tried 
to make men live is to live a socialized 
and brotherly life. For a community, 
or a nation, or humanity to live thus 
would be to establish the kingdom of 
God, the ideal social order. But this 
is because religion is a deeper and a 
stronger force than any other in lifting 
human lives toward the ideal. As Hugh 
Black has said, the only final solution of 



any social problem must be a religious 
one, and Jesus' thought of the divine 
fatherhood and the human brotherhood 
offers the one effective solvent of the one 
fundamental social ill, unbrotherliness. 
No one who ever lived has so shaped 
and molded society as has the Man 
of Nazareth. Human institutions have 
been plastic in his hands, and the highest 
reaches in the social structure of our 
time are due to the impulse of his devo- 
tion to the things of the spirit. Seek 
first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added: this is the parable of Jesus' 
life, his fundamental message to the 
world, the proof of whose truth is given 
by nineteen centuries of history. With 
word, with life, with death, Jesus 
prayed the great prayer: Thy kingdom 
come. In this he is at one with every 
social reformer who works for a common- 
wealth which shall satisfy alike the 
economic and the spiritual needs of men. 



THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE NATURAL 

AND THE SPIRITUAL ORDERS AS 

DESCRIBED IN THE GOSPEL 

OF JOHN 

I. THE SPIRITUAL VALUE OF ESCHATOLOGY 



SHAILER MATHEWS 



The center of interest in New Testa- 
ment study has shifted within the last 
dozen years. Before that time theologi- 
cal literature was rich with volumes on 
exegesis and biblical theology as well 



as treatises dealing with the various 
critical questions. In the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, however, 
there began a rapid development of 
the historical study of New Testament 



